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mos of Miletos, in the fifth century, began the architec-
tural planning of cities. Open squares, broad avenues
(TrXareZa^) crossing at right angles to each other, public
buildings distributed with a view to artistic effect as well
as practical convenience distinguished this class of cities.1
The Peiraieus, Alexandria, and Antioch may be cited as
typical examples. The conception of a city as a work of
art reached the limit of extravagance in the proposition
of Deinokrates to convert Mount Athos into the statue
of a man holding a spacious city in his left hand, and in
his right a cup, into which flowed all the streams of the
mountain.2

The extreme regularity of the late Greek cities led
naturally to the square or circle as the form to be fol-
lowed by the enclosing walls. The square was, in fact,
the type of Babylonian and Assyrian cities, and later
that of the Roman stationary camp. But the walls of
Greek cities more frequently enclosed an irregular space,
and even Vitruvius8 argues in favor of winding walls in
order that the enemy may be seen from many points of
view.

The hilly character of many Greek cities led to the
construction of level spaces and terraces, which required
retaining walls, such as that of the Altis at Olympia or
of the Stoa of Eumenes at Athens. Streets were often
narrow and rough, sometimes paved. As early as the
time of the Second City at Troy (Fig. 337) they were
covered with irregular stone pavements (trr/w^ara). In
the time of Peisistratos the streets of Athens were pro-

1 Hirschfeld, Typologie; Erdmann, Hippodamos von Milet; Merckel,
379-465.

* Vitruvius, II, praef.                                       *Ibid., I, 5, 2.